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THE 
STORY OF ESAMDI AND ESMODYZI, 


TWO INDIAN MERCHANTS, 

Call upon the Almighty, he will help thee ; thou need- 
est not perplex thyself about any thing else: shut 
thine eyes; and whilst thou art asleep, he shall 
change thy bad fortune into good. 

Arabjun Nights Entertainments. 

IT is a favorite doctrine of what is called 
Modern Philosophy, to enlarge on the wonder- 
ful energies of the human mind, as if they alone 
were capable of establishing our moral con- 
duct through life, and of supporting us under 
every trial of vicissitude aud adversity ; but if 
we fairly examine those energies, we must ne- 
cessarily discover and admit a first cause from 
whence they flow, and to which at times we 
must ultimately resort, when those capacities 
are imperfect or unavailing. It is therefore 
an absurd and dangerous argument, that would 
attempt to separate so invaluable a blessing 
from its divine source, and by such means 
weaken its current, and abate its strength, in 
the human mind ; for our energies are never 
truly strong, but when they are supplied from 
the same fountain of Eternal Goodness, which, 
by a watchful and merciful providence, helps 
us with unexpected aid when we are about to 
fall, and directs us, when we are going wrong, 
by the checks of adversity or disappointment ; 
but the extraordinary powers of the human 
mind every where tacitly acknowledge their 
origin in the Deity, and from thence religion 
became established as the immediate way from 
the creature to the Creator; and prayer as the 
proper intercourse between God and man. 

The philosopher, therefore, who fancies he 
has this strength in himself, will find, some 
time or other, that he is woefully mistaken. 
Common occurrences and events may pass 
over without notice, and the regulations of hu- 
man wisdom and prudence have their accus- 
tomed success: but this is owing to the very 
nature of wisdom and prudence, they being 
emanationsof the Divine Attributes; and good 
as naturally flows from them as mischief and 
sorrow from evil. The philosopher may ulso 
triumph over adverse fortune, pain, and sick- 
ness; but it is merely a strenuous and constant 
effort with calamity: whilst,on the other hand, 
Religion teaches us to bend to the stroke, and 
to submit with cheerful resignation, with the 
additional conifort of looking forward to a bet- 
ter world. The philosopher of the present day 
isa poor forlorn being, who enquires after de- 
monstration, till he wastes away a whole life 
Without hope, and dies after all in fear and 
doubt. 

There are however, it is hoped, but few in 
the world who-absolutely deny the existence 
of a ruling providence ; but numerous, indeed, 
are those who allow its power, and yet have 
but little faith or dependance upon it ; they 
€ven speak, at times, of a particular Provi- 
denee ; but are altogether insensible of its in- 
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terferences; by them every event is ascribed 
to its next immediate cause; they search no 
further ; they would rather trust in Princes, 
and the abundance of wealth, than to the power 
of an unseen Providence, because their narrow 
comprehensions only look to what the wori« 
calls probability of success, though disappoiut- 
ment is so often at hand to remind them, that 
“ the race is not to the swift, nor tlie battie to 
the strong.” They do not consider, that wis- 
dom and prudence are the engines of Provi- 
dence, placed in the mind of man for his pre- 
servation and happiness, and are derived from 
the first Jaw of nature to serve his general pur- 
poses; but in the great events of life the su- 
perior management of providence becomes 
visible, clearing away difficulty, turning disap- 
pointment to success; and making all things 
possible. ‘The modern philosopher, however, 
is as ignorant of this intervention as the sailor, 
who, when his messmate returned thanks to 
God, after the hearty meal they had just made, 
replied, “ Thank God! for what? Isn’t it our 
allowance ?” It is the same species of insensi- 
bility that makes us so often cry out in adver- 
sity, What shall I do? I am ruined for ever! 
Nothing can save me! and, in prosperity, ex- 
claim, How lucky! How fortunate ! How well 
contrived ! Til!, perhaps, a few days experi- 
ence convinces us of the kindness of Provi- 
dence in having sent adversity, and the folly of 
our conclusions on what appeared like pros- 
perity. 

The benign influence of piety on the human 
mind is a sufficient proof of its truth and ex- 
cellence ; for devotion never fails to alleviate 
the sufferings of adversity, aud is invaluable 
for the peace and serenity that it bestows. The 
belief in a ruling Providence is both agreeable 
to natural reason, and is established by reli- 
gion; its effects on the human mind are de- 
scribed in the following 


PERSIAN TALE. 


THE sun had scarcely began to gild the 
pagodas of Balsora with its rays, when Esamdi 
wandered from his home, toward the fruitful 
vallies of Doulat, to taste the pure pleasures of 
retirement. The soft air from the south met 
him on his way, and birds of various and beau- 
tiful plumage conducted him, as it were, to 
their retreat; the fragrance of the melon and 
the pine apple was abroad, and delighted his 
senses with the sweetest of odours: he was 
surrounded by the enchantments of nature,and 
for a moment was a stranger to the complaints 
of his heart. Esamdi sought the cool shade of 
the cedar, and extended himsclf on the herb- 
age beneath its branches, near a cool and re- 
freshing stream, which silently crept through 
the verdure. Here the unhappy Esamdi gave 
way to his sorrows: he deplored the loss of 
Ali Boccus his father, who was once a wealthy 
merchant, but, from an ill-timed generosity and 
unlooked-for misfortune, had become poor and 
insolvent. The humble Esamdi had not re 


} tired from the house of mourning, but from the 
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> reproaches he had heard; and the looks he had 
| seen; the effecis of his father were seized on 
| to Satisfy his debts, and he was icft in poverty 


und distress. Ot, Alla!” cried he, “I have 
1.0 friend now; the companions of my youth 
desert me, and the objects of my former bounty 
come not; they have forgot Esamdi; none of- 
fer to help me; many have refused; 1 am ut- 
terly ruined ; what can happen to save me from 
beggary, or the most abject want?” Ese 
amdi was interrupted in these reflections by a 
beauuful litte bird, which flew several times 
ucar the spot where he lay, chirruping some 
of the swectest notes he had ever heard; his 
attention became engaged to observe the event, 
when he saw another - p smaller size fly trom 
a tree beyond him, accompanied by the one he 
had observed before, which he found to be its 
mother, instructing it in its first flight from 
the nest. “ How gracious, ol, Alla!’’ cried 
Esamdi, “ is thy providence, thus to discover 
to thy creatures the capacities suited to their 
necessities ! The bird, when it is able, is taught 
to fly away for food; it feels the strength of its 
wings, and stretches them abroad. Ifthe poor 
bird is then under the care of providence, shall 
i:samdi; the servant of Alla, despair? No; I 
wiih return to my house; I will do ali that 
wisdom and prudence dictate ; for wisdom and 
prudence are the gifts of Alla: and I will then 
trust to his providence for the rest.” With 
these words Esamdi arose, and when he came 
home, found that the effects of his father had 
beendistributed among the creditors ; not even 
a sequin was left for Esamdi; his heart sunk 
within him; and he was on the poiat of offer- 
ing himselfas a slave to one of the merchants, 
when Burco Tula, a chief creditor, addressed 
him as follows: “ Esamdi,” cried he, “ your 
futher was my friend. I am not rich, but what 
Ihave I owe to him. My share for a debt 
that he owed me at his death is a camel and 
three pieces of silk; take them; and may Alla 
prosper your endeavours, If you succeed, you 
will repay me; if you do not, remember that I 
will take nothing from the unfortunate. Esamdi 
was so astonished at the generosity of the mer- 
chant, that he was for some time speechless : 
but the language of gratitude at last found 
vent; he thanked him sincerely for his libe- 
rality, and no sooner left him, than he went to 
the mosque to pay adoration to that Being who 
had raised him a friend where he could not 
have expected to have met one. LEsamdi led 
forth his camel, and, with a joyous heart looked 
over his riches, which consisted only of three 
bales of rich Persian silk; and then prepared 
himself for a journey across the desert of Ey- 
rac Arabia to Bagdad. | 

Esamdi set out at the New Moon, with his 
single camel, but had not proceeded far before 
he fell in with the caravan of Esmodi, the rich 
merchant of Balsora, which consisted of three 
elephants and twelve camels, each laden with 
ten pieces of silk, twelve jars of oil, ten pots of 
honey, twelve bagsof the finest coffee, twelve 
jars of figs, besides almonds, dates, olives, 
citrons, and the richest perfumes, myrrh, frank- 
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incense, and a variety of precious stones, such 
as emeralds, sapphires, and amethysts. Es- 
omdi was elegant in his person,and sumptuous 
in his apparel, of uncommon strength of body 
and mind, penetrating, skilful, prudent, and 
exuct, and master of twelve camels and twenty 
elephants ;—but he wasa stranger to Alla. 

Esamdi was wise, humble, complaisant, and 
just; he was master of only one camel and 
three pieces of siik;—but he was the servant 
of Alla. 

Esamdi was overjoyed to see at a distance 
the caravan of Esomdi, and made haste to over- 
take it, that he might niake himself known to 
his friend; for they were companions in the 
days of their youth. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








ALBERTUS, 
OR 
THE INGRATE. 

THOUGH /ear has been denominated an 
acquired passion, yet, that it is the companion 
ot guilt, is generally allowed; “ else why that 
secret dread—that inward horror which inya- 
riably haunts the wicked mind? 

Albertus had been separated from his family 
and near connexions upwards of nine years. 
During that period he had travelled over the 
greater part of Europe, sometimes almost des- 
titute of the means of existence, and at others, 
basking under the sunshine of the most genial 
skies. Prosperity, however, for the last two 
years of his existence, had shed an undeviating 
light over his head :—his plans had succeeded 
beyond his most sanguine expectations, and, at 
this part of his history, he was returning to 
the bosom of his family,a man ot wealth, if not 
of worth. Albertus had been brought up un- 
der the watchful eye of a maternal uncle, who 
had never entered into the marriage state, and 
who had openly professed his intention of leav- 
ing the whole of his possessions to this youth. 





Affection had so completely obscured ihe eyes 


of Fernando, (which was the uncle’s name,) 
that he was blind to those glaring vices which 
every other person too clearly perceived; but 
at length, they became so conspicuous, that in- 
credulity itself would have been compelled to 
believe. 

Ip addition to those vices to which the young 
are most addicted, Albertus possessed those of 
riper years, for though a gamester, he was ava- 
ricious; though a spendthrift, penurious; al- 
though it appears a contradiction in terms. « It 
was an eager thirst of money, (that root of all 
evil,) which inspired the love of gaming; and, 
though he set no bounds to those expenses 
which procured self-gratification, he would 


not have parted with a guinea to preserve the. 


existence of a friend; for fricnds he had, in 
spite of the despicable traits of character, so 
consummate was his hypocrisy, and so insinua- 
ting his address. His person was embellished 
with all those advantages which a good ecuca- 
tion gives toa fine form. With the fair sex 
he was a universal favorite, for flattery and adu- 
lation flowed from his tongue. 

Such was the young man who forms the 
subject of this story :—he had nearly comple- 
‘ted his twentieth year, when the worthy Fer- 
nando was found dead in his bed; suspicion 
glanced at, but dared not utter her surmises ; 
and the young heir quitted England soon after 
the melancholy event occurred. Preyious to 
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his departure, the greatest part of his deceased 
uncle’s landed property was converted into 
cash, and he set out upon his tour with all the 
splendour usually attached toa man of rank 
His riches, howeyer, soon took wing, and in 
less than two years he was reduced to the 
lowest state of distress; he cuntrived, however, 
to introduce himself to a set of sharpers, and 
preyed upon others, as he had been preyed 
upon. ‘Their nefarious practices were at 
length detected, and he was compelled to fiy 
from Paris; he contrived, however, to obtain 
letters of recommendation to some families of 
distinction at Naples, where he resided several 
years. Over his conduct in that city, it wouid 
be charitable to draw a curtain, yet truth com- 
pels us to declare he there practised every 
vice which can degrade human nature, ‘and 
make her appear in a despicable light. At 
Naples, however, he had acquired so affluent a 
fortune that he resolved to revisit his native 
land, and, though several years had elapsed 
without his writing to his family, he at length 
informed them it was his intention to return. 

Albertus returned to England with more 
pomp and splendour than he had quitted it. 
An avant-courier announced his approach ; but 
within about a mile of his father’s residence 
the superb equipage was overturned. As the 
moon shone with peculiar lustre, and Albertus 
had not received any injury from the accident, 
he desired his valet to remain with the carriage, 
as it contained valuables to a large amount, in- 
forming him he would walk across the fields, 
and send some ropes to the postillion, by the 
aid of which the shattered equipage might be 
dragged to.a neighbouring town. 

No glow of filial transport animated the apa- 
thetic breast of Albertus as he retraced the 
haunts of his youth, yet his heart beat high 
with exultation at the idea of the envy he 
should excite when he pompously displayed 
those emblems of ill-got treasures to his less 
aspiring, but far more happy friends. 


(To be continued.) 
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SURPRISING INSTANCE OF & COMPREHENSIVE 
MEMORY. 


M. LA MOTTE, author of many tragedics, 
comedies and operas, and a translation of Ho- 
mer, in French heroic verse, was remarkable 
for a most retentive memory, of which the fol- 
lowing story is a striking instance; a young 
author read a new tragedy to him, which he 
heard all through with seeming great pleasure. 
He assured the writer that his piece was ex- 
cellent, and that he would engave for its suc- 
cess. But, says he, you have been guilty ofa 
little plagiarism. ‘To prove this I will repeat 
to you the second scene of the fourth act of 
your play ‘The young poet assured him he 
was mistaken, for he had not borrowed a line 
from any body, 

La Motte said that he asserted nothing which 
he could not prove, and immediately repeated 
the whole scene with as much animation as_ if 
he himself bad been the author of it. Those 
who were present looked at one another with 
astonishment, and knew not what to think. 
The author himself was more especially dis- 
concerted. When La Motte had for some 





time enjoyed his embarrassment, he said, 
“ Gentlemen, recover yourselves from your 
surprise.”"—-Then addressing himself to the 
author, “ The scene, sir, is certainly your own, 
as well as the rest of the play. but it appeared 




















to me so beautiful and so affecting, that I could 
not help getting it by heart when you read it 
to me.” 


a 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF ABSENCE OF 
MIND. 


AMONG the various instances which have 
been recofded of absent men, few are more 
remarkable than the count de LBrancas pre. 
sents. We select one out of many laughable 
anecdotes of this extraordinary personage — 
The Count was waiking in the street, and the 
duke de la Rocheioucault crossed the way to 
speak to him. ‘ God bless thee, poor man !” 
exclaimed the count. Rochefoucault smiled, 
and was beginning to address him “ Ts it 
not enough,” cricd the count, interrupting 
him, and somewhat ina passion: ‘is It. not 
cnough, that I have said, at first, I have no. 





thing for you? Such lazy begyars as you hip. | 


der a gentieman from walking the strects,” 
Rocheloucault burst intoa loud laugh; and awa. 
kening the absent man from his lethargy, he 
was not a little surprised himsclf, that he 
should take his friend for an importunate men- 
dicant ! 

SINGULAR AND ASTONISHING WORKS OF ART. 

IT is recorded, that, in the twentieth year 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Mark Scaliot, 
a blacksmith, made a lock, consisting of cleven 
pieces of iron, steel and brass; al! which, to- 
gether with a pipe-key to it, weighed but one 
grain of gold: he made also a chain of gold, 
consisting of forty-three links, whereunto hay- 
ing fastened the lock and key, he put the 
chain round the neck of a flea, which drew 
them with great ease. All these together, 
lock and key, chain and flea, weighed but one 
grain and a half. 

It is likewise reported of a wonderful artist, 
named Myrmecides, that he made out of ivory 
a chariot with four wheels and four horsés, in 
so small a compass, that a fly might cover 
them with her wings. Also a ship, with all 
her tackling, so small that a bee might hide it 
under her wings. 


THE ILLITERATE ROBBER. 
A gentleman, one evening pretty late, pas- 





ing over the Pont Neuf, in Paris, with a lan-| 


thorn in his hand, was accosted by a strange 
man, in a manner rather polite and seeming 
suppliant, who requested lim to read a paper, 
which he said he had that moment picked up, 
and did not know but what it might be of con 
scquence ; the gentleman in holding up bis 
lantern, in order to read the paper, had like: 
wise an opportunity of surveying the person, 
and features of the person who had accosted 
him, which he did with some attention. 

In the paper he found a few lines, which] 
have translated as literally as the idiom of the 
two languages would admit. 


Speak not a word when this you’ve read. 
Or in an instant vou’ll be dead, 

Give up your money, watch, and rings, 
Or other valuable things: 

Depart then quickly as you will, 

Only reinember silence still. 


The gentleman considering his situation, and 
the purport of the threat contained in the paper 
thought it most prudent to continue sileut and 
to act as it directed. Ilc accordingly deliver 
ed his watch, rings, money, &c. but, at the same 
time, renewed his survey of the person to whom 
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he gave them ; and was so minute in his scru- 
tiny, that he fancied he could at any time swear 


to him. 


The man was soon apprehended for a riot, 


and, on his way to the justice, was perceived 
by the gentleman to whom he had presented 
the paper, who accompanied him to the magis- 
trates and exhibited an account of the before 
mentioned occurrences against him; he was, 
for want of proper proof respecting the riot, 
acquitted of the affair but was sent to prison on 
account of the gentleman’s accusation. 

When he was brought to the bar to take his 
trial he appeared quite unconcerned, and plead- 
ed not gilty, with the greatest confidence ; the 
rentleman, who was the only evidence that 
could be produced, swore positively to the fact, 
and to the identity of his person. 

When he came to make his defence, he thus 
addressed the bench : 

« My lords, I confess on the evening specifi- 
ed I did meet this gentleman on Pont Neuf, 
and the transaction as he has related it very ex- 
actly passed between us ; butin the affair I am 
very far from having been guilty of any illinten- 
tion. Itismy misfortune not to be able to read; I 
picked up the paper just before I met the gen- 
tleman ; | thought perhaps it might be of con- 
sequence. Seeing the gentleman and judging 
from his appearance that he might be able to 
read : observing likewise the conveniency of 
his having a lanthorn in his hand, I requested 
that he would do me the favour to read the 
paper—he complied—and after reading it to 
himself, to my great surprize, he put his rings, 
watch, and money, into my hands: I was so 
astonished that I had not power to enquire in- 
to the centents of the paper, or to follow him 
for an explanation of his actions: afterwards, 
on reflection, I imagined the paper must have 
been of great value, and that he had given me 
his rings, watch and money, in order to get 
rid of me, and to keep to himself what was far 
more considerable in worth. Thus, if any 
one hath been wronged, I think it is myself, 
and I hope justice will be done me. ) 

By chis bold and artful defence, and the no- 
toriety of his not having made any formal de- 
mand on the gentleman, he got off, for he was 
acquitted, though the whole court was con- 
sclous of his being the guilty person. 
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ANGER. 


We often find an inconsistency in anger, 
says Dr. Johnson, very common in life. Those 
who are vexed to impatience, are angry to sce 
others less disturbed than themselves. The 
deformity and folly of uscless rage ought to 
be shunned by every one. 


——e - 
MAXIMS. 


We should often be ashamed of our best ac- 
tions, ifthe world knew the motive which pro- 
duced them. 

The harder you fare when you are young, 
the better yon will fare when you are old. 

Very young people gencrally dream in court- 
ship and wake in wedlock. 

Silence is said to be a virtue, as we can sce 
ethers’ imperfections and conceal our own ! 

Our desires, griefs and fears, are the great 
disturbers of our happiness in this world. 

Suspicion is an enemy to virtues as well as 
happiness. : 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1812, 


WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


AN arrival this week troin Lisbon, furnishes news 
from that quarter to the 3d of October. It states that 
Lord Wellington was at Burgos, and expected another 
general battle. That Marmont and king Joseph had 
formed a junction at Grenada—That Massena had en- 
tered Spain with 15,000 nen--That Lewis the X VIIL 
had arrived at Lisbon from England, resided at the 
Prince Regent’s house, and was shortly to join Lord 
Wellington’s army. That general Maitland had made 
a descent on the coast of Spain with 10,000 men from 
Sicily; And, that 2000 british troops were sick in the 
hospitals. 

On Tuesday morning last was experienced here, a 
most tremendous gale of wind, fromthe South East, 
with rain. Very considerable damage has taken ploce 
among the vessels in the harbour, and in the city, by 
unrooting some houses, and blowing several chimnies 
déwn. At Philadelphia and along tie Delaware, it 
was equally violent, doing a great deal of damage. 
‘Phe brig Rattlesnake, capt. Moffat, bound to France, 
was overset in the gale at Reedy-Island, and 21 persons 
drowned ; and from other vessels in the Delaware, se- 
veral have met the same fate. Accounts from the north- 
ward state its ravages along the North River above 
Albany. 

Since our last arrived here the brig Diamond, from 
Bermuda, with the officers and crew of the, United 
States sloop of war Wasp, capt. Jones. This vessel 
on the 18th ult. after a close engagement of 46 ntiiutes 
succeeded in taking the british brig of war Frolic.— 
It is said the Frolic mounted 20 guns, and the Wasp 
but 18, In this action the Wusp had but 5 men kilied 
and 5 wounded. The Frolic had nearly 30 men killed 
and 40 or 50 wounded, The Wasp being much injured 
in her hull and rigging, andthe prize being entirely a 
wreck (her masts having gone by the board soon after 
she had surrendered) she was unable to escape capture 
by the Poietiers, a british 74; and was carried into 
Bermuda, where, it is said, capt. Jones and his officers 
received the most friendly attentions. 

From Albany. By the Steam Boat we are informed 
that the army at Plattsburgh have reached to within a 
few miles of the Canada line, where they have gone in- 
to winter quarters. Itis said General Dearborn is on 
his return to Greenbush, having given over the idea of 
taking Canada this season. CE. Post. } 

The Albany Gazette of Monday, says, reports from 
the northern army of a late date, and entitled to credit, 
mention that it had proceeded on the lines, and that 
the two armies were in sight of cach other, and would 
probably soon be engaged. All accounts agree to this, 
that General Dearborn has orders to winter in Mon- 
treal. 

** Accounts from the Western army speak of it as 
being very sickly, and many deaths daily taking place 
They speak also of great complaints for the want of 
necessaries for the soldiers ; of open discontents, and 
even mutiny.” 

The 29th anniversary of the evacuation of this city, 
by the british troops, was celebrated on Wednesday 
last, by a more than ordinary display of the military. 





The following description of Mr. Readheffer’s ma- 
chine, for perpetual motion, which we mentioned in 
our 28th number, may be. satisfactory to some of our 
readers. 

‘his machine consists of a moveable inclined plarte 
aflixed by means of chains to an upright shaft or axle, 
with which the whole revolves. On this inclined plane, 
a carriage, containing weights proportioned to the 
power required to be produced, is attached above by 
means of across beam passing through the axle or 
shaft, which is made to move. Therefore, the car- 
riage with the weights, obeying the law of gravity and 
endeavouring to descend, propends the inclined plane, 
which forces the shaft to revolve, the shaft forces the 
cross-beam, and tie cross-beam again restores the car- 
riage to its first place on the inclined plane, and in this 
manner the whole perpetually revolves. 

‘There are two parts of this machine called the car- 
riages, because they have, each, 4omall brass wheels, 
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and are made to carry weights—these carriages rest 
on an inclined plane, and to this contrivance is ascribed 
the first impelling power : the moment these carriages 
are placed on the inclined piane, and tire horizontal 
wheel is left unrestrained, a siow motion is perceived 
which increases in velocity, until the whee may have 
periormed twenty or more revolutions, when ifs pto- 
gress becomes equable ; now the fact to which we refer 
is this ; lift either of the carriages from the inclined 
plane, and the action of the machine immediately 
ceases ; restore the carriages to the inclined plane and 
the action recommences ; this we cail demonstration ; 
those who are blind to this evidence, presented to their 
senses, may consider themselves men of sense, and it 
would be equally absurd to dispute their pretensions, 
{ Aurot a. 





A Charity Sermon weil be preached on sundey next 
the 29th inst. at half past 2 o’clock, at the Methodist 
Church in Fourth Street, and a colleciion made for the 
benefit of the Free School of the said church. 

SI TE a a ne ct 2 
To Correspondente. 


The introductory epistle of Jeroniinus Broadbrim 
has been received und filed. As far xs we can disco- 
ver friend Jeronimus Ais drift, it is to attempt an esta- 
blishment of himself us a kind of Censor Morwm in the 
fushionable sections of the city; and we doubt much 
whether he has taken into serious consideration the 
extent of talent, and the versatility of character requi- 
site for the prosecution of his plan. Since Johnson 
and Addison have undertaken it, he must be power- 
ful indeed who shall hope of success; for even medio- 
crity will not be well received. Besides, were we to 
set out with friend Jerry, and with but one number, 
and that number too form.ng but a small part of a great 
whole, which must follow, we have no security against 
his abandoning us in the first stage of the journey, 
somewhat m/inus,as the bucks say. And again, we 
must become the unconscious instrument of touching 
where it is tender, or in other words, Jesting upon facts ; 
xnother disagreeable consequence, against which we 
want security; for we had rather present one of our pa 
trons with a receipt in full for the small arrears he mav 
owe us, than to give him the troubie of calling and pay- 
ing it with a—withdrawal of his subscription. 4 
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Ris prial, 


TILL Hymen brought his love delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden’s rosy bow’r, 

In vain the viewless seraph ling’ring there, 

At starry midnight charm’d the silent air : 

—The world was sad !—the garden was a wild, 
And Man, the hermit, sigh’d—’til woman smil’d. 


MARRIED, 


By the rev. Mr. Broadhead, Mr. George Sharpe, 
merchant, to Miss Christiana M‘Kinlay. 

By the rev. Dr. Romeyn, capt. Charles W. Wooster 
to Miss Frances Stebbins.» 

At Newtown, by the rev. Mr. Wyatt, Brockholst L:- 
vingston, Esq. to Mrs. Catharine Kortright. 


. Obituary. 


WHY all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

What though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame 
arth’s highest station ends in “ Here he lies” 

And “ Dust to Dust” concludes the noblest song. 


DIED, 


In this city, in the 48th year of his age, William Ket- 
tletas, Esq. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rogers, in the 91st year of her age. 

Mr James Duncan, aged 35 years, a native of Scot- 
land. 

On ‘Thursday morning, after a lingering illness, Mr. 
Henry Ten Brook, jun. aged 27. 

On the 24th inst. Mr. George Powers, of a lingering 
illness, in the 52d year of his age. 

At his father’s house at Greenwich, John W. Gibson, 
Esq. attorney at law, in the 29th yearofhisage. — 

At Skeneatalis, Mr. Samuel Beebe, an old inhabitant 
of this city 
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Stal of he Qiuses, 


fork | sowmy ear has caught th’ entrancing strain, 
Which gently floats on evening’s tranquil gale ; 

No umau sound disturbs calm silence’ reign, 

‘cnius of harmony! with awe thy pow’r I hail 


TO CUTIAGE CHILDREN. 


GOD bless you, ye sweet little sons of the hut, 
Why start ye and run from your play? 

Do the sound and the sight of a stranger aflright ! 
Then surely but few pass this way. 


Yet sweet is your cottage that stands all alone, 
And smooth is the sward of your vale ; 

And clear is the stream of the wimpling brook 
That murmurs each moment, Fare well. 


And high are the hills that enclose you around, 
Where sour flocks ever peacefully teed ; 

And blue is the sky that attracts your young cye, 
As it rests on the Green Mountain’s head. 


Here meek meditation might loveto reside, 
To stlence and solitude given ; 

And calm as they guide, might the moments divide, 
Between her mild house and the heaven’s. 

Dear children, tho’ small is this valley of yours ; 
And this all the world that you know ; 

Yet behind this high mound lies a world without 

bounds, 

But alas ! ’tis a world full of woe. 


From the top of the hill, looking onward afar, 
The landscape may charm with its smile ; 

But approach it more near it will rugged appear, 
And lost is each scene with the toil. 


Then quit not your cottage, ye sons of the wood ¢ 
And still of your cottage be fond ; 

For what do you lose, but a myriad of woes 
By knowing not what is beyond. 


Let the moss-cover’d seat, and the shade of the thorn, 
Which were dear to your fathers be thine ; 

And the hut that now rears your infantine ycars, 
Let its roof shade your hoary decline. 


And sleep with your fathers—how soothing thetho’t! 
Whien the sun-tide of life is gone by ; 
Give your clay to the sod, and your souls to the 
God , 
Who dwells in yon bright azure sky, 
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THE SAILOR BOY. 


DARK flew the scud along the wave, 
And echoing thunders rent ihe sky ; 
All hands aloft ! to meet the stort, 
At midnight was the Loatswain’s cry. 


On deck flew every gallant tar, 
But one—bereftt of ev’ry joy ; 
Within ahammock’s narrow bound, 
Lay strech’d this helpless Sartox Boy. 


Once, when the Boatswain pip’d a'l hands, 
The first was he of all the crew, 

On deck to spring—to trim the sail... 
To steer....or reef....to furl or clue. 


Now fell disease had seiz’d a form, 
Which nature cast in finest mould ; 
The midwatch-bell now smote his heart, 

His last, his dying knell it toli’d, 


*Q God !” he cried, and rasp’ for breath 
“Eve yet my soul shall cleave the skies, 

* Are there no Parents....Bret}fren near, 
«To close, in death, my Weary eyes! 


** All hands aloft to brave the storm, 
** }hear the wint’ry tempest roar ;” 

He rais’d his head to view the scene, 
And backward fell to rise no more. 


‘The morning sun in splendour rose, 
The gale was hush’d and still’d the wave ; 
The Sea-boy far from all his friends, 
Was plung’d into a wat’ry grave. 
tut He who quards the Sea-bov's- head, 
ile who cu save or can destroy, 
Svatched up to heaven the purest soul, 
Phat vcr alorn’daSarior Box 
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For the New-York Weekly Muscum. 


TO Miss 


WHO can speak what most they feel? 
The tender heart so sways the mind; 

Down the soft cheek the tear may steal, 
Bur Thought no utterance can find. 





Vet 1 will ever think of thee, 

In hour of woe, in hour of glee ; 
To thee alone would give 

My sweetest smile, my saddest tear, 

My ecarhest vow, my latest prayer, 

While this fund heart shali live. 

















QV oralsty. 
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CONSOLATION. 

RELIGION holdeth in her hand the olive 
branch of peace, and pointeth to the mansions 
of eternal bliss. 

Whocan resist when she calls ? or who turn- 
eth his back on her smiles? 

Hast thou not seen the bright glory of the 
sun, when in the sweet season of returning 
spring, his renovating beams sport upon the 
enamelled verdure ofthe meads, and deck, with 
smiles of gratitude and joy, the lovely face of 
reviving nature ? 

Hast thou not heard, re echoed from the 
groves, the swelling anthems of the choir, 
chaunting, from every spray, their Maker’s 
praise, in sweetest strains of melody and 
love? And hath not thy soul partaken of the 
universal joy ! 

Even so, O cheerless wanderer, shall the 
bright rays of the Sun of Righteousness illu- 
mine the darkness that overshadows thy soul ! 

They shall chase away the black mists which 
sin and despair have spread around thee, and 
pierce the thick veil that obstructs the view of 
heaven. 

Even so shall thy heart thrill, with the sweet- 
est emotions of delight, when religion shall 
have healed the woes which now rankie in thy 
breast. 

Then shall serenity dwell again upon thy 
brow, and joy shall once more sparkle in the 
glances of thine cye. 

The roseate blush of health shall again glow 
upon thy cheek, and thy head shall become 
erect with the approbation of thy heart. 

Dry up thy tears then, sweet child of sorrow, 
and let thy bosom rest on the tendcr mercies 
of thy God. 

He will wipe away the remembrance of thy 
sins; he will wash thee, and thou shalt be whiter 
than show. 

Return intothe bosom of thy parents; they 
will receive thee with tenderness and love. 

Let patience and humility be henceforth 


~ thy handmaids, and thou shalt again be esteem- 


ed among the daughters of men. 

Be henteforth deaf, O my child ! to the syren 
voice of illicit pleasure, lest the vcluptuous 
poison she instils should again reach the fold- 
ings of thy heart, and thou shouldst be for ever 
sunk in the lowest depths of perdition ! 

Her path indeed is strewed with flowers, 
but the poisonous breath of the adder is in- 
termineled with the delicious perfumes they 
exhale. 

bey then the counscls of prudence, and 
the voice of the apostle who said, “ fly.” 

And the smiles of joy shall again play round 
the coral portals of thy mouth, and “ thy head 
shall be anointed with the oil of gladacss.” 
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Farewell, sweet child of Sorrow! cherish 
in thy bosom the love of virtue, and slight not 
the maxims of experience and wisdom. 

So shall the cheering beams of hope gild, 
with mild lustre, the placid evening of thy 
days, and unfold to thine enraptured view the 


gates of everlasting life! _ T 


Olrecoote. 
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MARK ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


ONE day when Mark Anthony was indulg- 
ing himseit in his favourite amusement of an- 
gling, he had very bad success; this circum- 
stance mortified him extremely, as the queen 
was of the party, and he was unwilling to seem 
to want address in her presence ; he therefore 
ordered some fishermen to dive secretly under 
water and fasten to his hook some of the larg- 
est fishes they could take. His command 
was punctually obeyed, and Cleopatra affected 
much surprise at his extraordinary fortune, 
but, being perfectly apprised of the artifice, 
she caused one of ber own people to dive un- 
der water and fasten to the triumvir’s hook a 
large dry fish of that kind which was brought 
from the Euxine sea into Egypt. When An- 
thony drew up his line his embarrassment af- 
forded much diversion to the company ; but 
Cleopatra embracing him tenderly, advised 
him to leave the angling line to the .gyptians, 
and direct his thoughts to the reduction ef ci- 
ties and kingdoms. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. GORDON, Founder cf the hospital 
that goes by his name in the city of Aberdeen, 
was perhaps one of the greatest Misers that 
ever appeared in any country; and from his 
extreme attachment to riches, is still spoken 
of by the name of Sillerton. This cccentric 
being wus a well informed man, and fond of 
reading, but would on no account be at the ex- 
pence ofacandle. As good luck would have 
it a cobler lived immediately below the miser’s 
garret. Sillerton bored through his floor, and 
thus availing himself of Crispin’s lamp, enjoy- 
ed his favorite amusement. The use of a fire 
he never indulged himself in, even during the 
extreme rigors of winter. As a substitute for 
this necessary element, he kept in his garreta 
hamper, or creed, full of stones, which he car- 
ried about the room on his back, until he felt 
sufficiently warm. A pennyworth of du/ter- 
milk in summer, generaliy served to moisten 
all his food for cight days. One Monday, whilst 
Sillerton was from home, a half-starved rat 
got at the precious bowl, and made a greedy 
repast, (such a delicious banquet seldom fell 
to its lot in this miserable abode of famine) but 
having over-eat itself, it tumbled into the bow], 
and, like Gray’s immortal Tabby, met its des- 
tined fate ! Sillerton returned immediately af- 
ter the melancholy accident happened, ran to 
his bowl, found it half empty, and the expiring 
robber drenched in the costly liquid. The en- 
raged miser scized the rat by the head with 
cne hand, whilst with the other he squeezed 
the milk into the bow! from the shoulders to 
its tail, saying, D—n ye, ye sha’nt get off with 
that !” 
dissorge what it had drunk, thus preserving a 
scanty supply for his porridge during the re- 
mainder of the week! ! This wretched char- 
acter at last died of a surfeit, after dining at 
the house of « friend. 


And then making the ill-fated animal | 
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